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The Prophecy 

For unto us a child is born ; 
unto us a son is given: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called IV onderful, Counsellor , The mighty 
God , The Everlasting Father , The Prince of Peace . 

Isaiah 9 :6 
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The Spirit 


^•▼1 0 Christmas day papers carry 

TlWl news K reat me€ tings of peo- 
who have gathered together 
to celebrate this great festival 
Mftjk by the reverent worship of the 
blessed babe? On the contrary, 
they are full of tragedy, — wrecks, fights, 
murders, treachery, and intrigue. The 
world seems to forget what the first six 
letters of the word Christmas spell, 
C-H-R-I-S-T, The Savior of men. We 
have forgotten that it is His birthday. 
Instead, the majority of the population 
of the earth hail the holiday as a super- 
excuse for making merry, dancing for 
hour upon hour, and never making ready 
the heart for the timid spirit of Christ. 

Christmas is one of the two interna- 
tional holidays. The Fourth of July is 
celebrated only in the United States. The 
last Thursday in November is not 
Thanksgiving Day in Africa or China, 
—■but Christmas and Easter are Christ- 
mas and Easter the world over, wherever 
there are Christians. 

Christ came to give to the world broth- 
erly love. Anyone knows that love comes 
most easily when there is a common 
ground between the parties concerned. 
There should be no stronger bond be- 
tween peoples than the one created by 
the birthday of the man who came to 
save all. In this time of economic de- 
pression and strained international rela- 
tions, think what a true feeling of 
brotherly love might do to bring the 
world out of the dark and dreary abyss 
into which it has fallen. 

To the present day college student. 


there opens an opportunity which has 
known no equal. Those of us who are 
in school today will be the ones to lead 
the next generation. This has been told 
us so often that it falls on deaf ears, no 
doubt. But we, in all truth, are facing a 
crisis. Will we come through? 

Think what the birth of anything 
means. It is something entirely new, — 
a new page, — a clean sheet, — a new 
chance. The birthday of Jesus Christ has 
meant that to the world, — a new chance. 
Have we failed? Fortunately for us, His 
coming presents another phase, the right 
to as many new chances as we are will- 
ing to take. 

College students, wake up! Take your 
chance this holiday season. Remember 
that glorious night so long ago when the 
Savior was born. Remember that first 
Christmas. Remember the man who 
loved with such intensity that He gave 
His very life for us. He is a man whom 
no age can afford to ignore. 

Get the spirit, — the true Christmas 
spirit, not a mad, giddy desire. Do not 
rush from place to place in a never end- 
ing search for excitement, but seek out 
that spirit of quietness and reverence. 
It may be found through understanding 
fellow creatures and serving Him 
through them. 

If all the world would stop for just a 
moment, — if all bargaining and battling 
would cease for long enough to catch the 
inspiration, man would understand and 
take the wonderful promise given in the 
Angel song: 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
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Christian Christmas 

Soft light of stars , 

Tinkling of small bells , 

Bleating of lambs , 

Smell of clean hay . 

Faint cry of infant 
On the rough hay . 

Smile of the Virgin 
As she hears the sound , 

Christian Christmas 

— Elizabeth Moseley 
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Will 


BY NELLE EDWARDS 


Visions of sugar plums and 
stockings bulging by a chim- 
ney danced in the tously head 
of Jenny Wilcox as she 
skipped up the front walk into 
the depths of magnolias that 
shrouded the old L o w d e n 
homestead. She swung her 
book satchel vigorously and 
hummed little bits of the 
‘‘Good-bye” song that they 
had just finished singing at 
school because the holidays 
had come. She was remember- 
ing, too, that it was just one 
short week until Christmas and that she 
hadn’t bought a single present. There 
was Muds — and Dad, — and Sis — and 
Flops always had to have something 
too, just like he was a person instead of 
a dog. He always appreciated it as much 
as anybody, and wagged his short tail 
till it looked like it would shake off. 

Jenny slowed up as she came nearer 
the steps. Somehow, no matter how hap- 
py she was, she never could skip all the 
way up to the front door of this old 
house. The shades of the trees made the 
porch so dark that it frightened her a 
little and the high windows looked out at 
Her like big black eyes, — sort of sad. She 
wasn’t exactly afraid of anything, — but 
she felt more like slipping up quietly 
than rushing in and calling Muds from 
the front door as she always had before 
they moved to Lawrenceville and this old 
house. Mother said it was ’ristocratic, — 
but she didn’t like it. No wonder Miss 
Maggie Lowden died from living in it so 
long! It would make anybody sick. 

Jenny mounted the steps very slowly, 
watching the wet prints that her little 
feet left in the frost that was not yet 
melted. A frown came between her blue 
oyes. The same thing was worrying her 
that had been in her mind ever since the 


first day they had come to this 
big, dark house. Flops came 
bouncing around from the 
back yard making steam with 
his breath, but he stood there 
wagging his tail and looking 
up at her. He had never come 
up even on the porch. She 
couldn’t blame him much. It 
was too dark to chase each 
other in the halls, — and it was 
so cold that shivers or some- 
thing ran down your back- 
bone. You wouldn’t dare 
laugh or play games, — it 
would be too scary hiding. And worst of 
all, how could anyone have Christmas in 
an old sleepy house like this? If Santa 
could manage to get into that little chim- 
ney, (there wasn’t but one), he would 
most likely get stuck before he reached 
the bottom. And suppose he did? He’d 
land on the hearth of Miss Maggie’s room 
that was all locked up and still — and 
nobody could go in it until Judge John- 
son said they could. When Santa Claus 
didn’t find any tree, he’d go right away 
again without leaving anything. 

Jenny couldn’t understand why Muds 
didn’t notice the difference between this 
and all the other houses they’d moved to 
with Dad. Jenny wished with all her 
heart that they had gone to live in the 
little house without any paint down by 
the paper mill. It had a beautiful chim- 
ney. Or, if they could only have stayed 
another month in the home they left in 
Augusta; how happy everybody had been 
there last Christmas! It had been so 

warm and cosy and bright! It broke her 

heart to leave it all, but Daddy had said 
it was business and that engineers could 
not choose where they would live, but 
that their work chose it for them. She 
knew it was not grown up to cry* but she 
could hardly help it. 
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Flops kept twisting his head from side 
to side and telling her that he under- 
stood, but couldn’t help. If he only knew. 
What would he do if he saw the inside 
of this funny-feeling house with the dim 
dark rooms and some of them with the 
furniture wearing white gowns like 
ghosts! She wondered in her most secret 
heart if Flops had ever seen that other 
thing about, that lived in the house, but 
that no one had ever seen. They all knew 
it was there, but not even Muds or Sis 
or Daddy had seen it. She had heard 
them say so. They talked about it all 
the time and when Daddy came home, 
he always asked mother if she had heard 
any more about it, during the day. Jen- 
ny knew that it must live in one of those 
shut up rooms, but every time she would 
start to ask what it looked like, she 
would feel her heart sink and her voice 
would not come out. She didn’t like to 
say that sbe was afraid, but it was true 
that she kept thinking she would meet it 
somewhere about the house. She didn’t 
know r what in this world she would do or 
say if she should. But one thing she did 
know: it was named WILL and it had 
lived in the house always — with Miss 
Maggie before she died. 

“Well, darling, aren’t you coming in? 

I have some nice prunes for your lunch, 
all waiting! And after that, 1 have a 
surprise for you!” 

Jenny stood up on her books and 
hugged her mother around the neck. It 
was so comfortable to feel mother’s arms 
around her tight! And her Muds al- 
ways smelled so sweet ! She had never 
found that sweetness anywhere but in 
her mother s hair. The blue eyes danced 
as she looked up and smiled. 

‘*Oh, Muds, I like your flavor!” Muds 
laughed out loud, put her hand down into 
Jenny's curls, and drew her up. 

“My own funny little baby girl t Let’s 
go in and get warm!” 

They walked into the house together 
and back into the breakfast room that 
Dad had made out of Miss Maggie Low- 
den's butler's pantry. Miss Maggie had 
not wanted a breakfast room, because 
she had had her breakfast in bed for 


years and years, they said. Seated be- 
fore milk and crackers and egg salad, 
with prunes nearby, Jenny began to feel 
better. She remembered something and 
called into the kitchen. 

“Muds, what’s the s’prise?” 

“When you’ve finished your lunch, I’ll 
tell you. Don’t hurry, dear. The sur- 
prise will wait as long as you want it 
to.” 

Jenny poured the cream over the 
prunes. She didn’t like them as well as 
peaches, but she couldn’t tell Muds. 
Their wrinkly black skin made her think 
of a big bug. She wondered if Santa 
Claus liked prunes? They had always 
put peaches by the chimney for him and 
he had always liked them fine. But 
where would they put the prunes, even if 
he liked them? If Muds didn’t say 
something about writing to him by to- 
night, she was going to just write to him 
herself and then ask Muds if it was all 
right. She knew he could read Third 
Grade writing because he had read Sec- 
ond Grade writing last year. And then 
she and Daddy and Muds would just have 
to find a place for him to come down. 
That was the most important thing of 
all. 

Jenny was figuring it all out in the 
quiet by the warm oil heater while Muds 
was gathering the socks off the back 
line that could stand up because they 
were so cold. All at once she heard a 
knock at the front door. It was very 
faint, but it was a knock all right. She 
put down her spoon. What if that was 
Will? but if it had been, he would have 
just come on in, because he must know 
the vray by this time. She managed to 
call Muds', but not very loudly. Before 
an answer could come back, she heard 
another noise, — the creak of the front 
door — then it must be he — he was just 
coming on in ! But there w’as Muds. 

“ — Somebody’s — up — front — Muds, 
er - they just came on in.” 

“Oh darling, it’s probably the wind. 
But I’ll go and see, — just for my baby.” 
Mother hummed a little tune as she 
walked up the hall and wrapped her 
cloak around her tighter. Jenny thought 
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she had better go along, too. Muds 
might need her. She was half reluctant, 
but followed, expecting she knew not 
what. If it was Will — but, there was 
a man with a book under his arm running 
down the front steps and out into the 
walk. 

“Mr. Lowden, did you want some- 
thing?”, mother called to him as she 
stepped out on the porch and started 
down the steps after him. 

He stopped then and turned around and 
Jenny breathed a sigh of relief. It was a 
man she recognized. 

“Oh, — er — !” he must have had a bad 
cold because he cleared his throat three 
times before he said any more. 

“Yes, — er, I didn’t know you were at 
home, Mrs. Wilcox, nobody answered.” 
He told her, too, that the book he had 
was worth a lot of money and that it 
was the only one like it in the United 
States. He said his aunt Maggie had 
meant for him to have it after she died 
and that General George Washington had 
given it to his Great-Great Grandfather 
after the battle of Valley Forge. He had 
a collection of old things and books like 
this. 

And then Muds spoke to Mr. Lowden 
just as she had to Jenny the day she slid 
down the sawdust shute and tore her 
Sunday-school dress. 

“You have seen the will, then, Mr. 
Lowden? Judge Johnson ordered that 
nothing be touched until the will premit- 
ted.” Muds’ exact words had rung in 
Jenny’s ears — because she had told 
something new about Will. 

Then Will liked books, thought Jenny. 
Maybe he stayed in the library where all 
those shelves were full of them. Why 
hadn’t she thought of that before? 

The man looked at mother and he must 
have thought what she said was right, 
because he handed her the book, bowed, 
and went away. Then she and Muds 
found the shelf where it had been before 
— in the library, and put it back in its 
place again. All the while, Jenny was 
casting sidelong glances at dusty furni- 
ture all cold and dressed in white and she 
looked in vein for a real chimney. There 


was only the black mouth of a place in 
the wall where a stove pipe used to be, 
like a goblin saying “Ooo — oo”. 

The next day passed and the next, and 
nothing happened. Jenny’s hope began 
to fail. There was no holly, — no wreath 
in the window, no word of a Christmas 
tree. It was true that nobody could have 
seen the wreath if it had been there, be- 
cause the trees were so thick in the yard 
and it was so far from the dirt street. 
Nobody came by anyway except once in 
a while. And there was really no place 
for a Christmas tree — All the rooms were 
shut up and freezing cold except the 
kitchen and dining room and the bed 
room w’here they all slept. You simply 
couldn’t have a tree in a bedroom, and 
besides there was no chimney there, so 
what was the use? Jenny simply couldn't 
understand. 

On the day before Christmas eve, two 
men came to look for something in the 
house, they said. Jenny heard Muds 
call them Mr. Lowden, both of them. 
They were a little rude when they push- 
ed in at the door, and walked right past 
mother, down the hall. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Wilcox”, she had 
heard one say, “we know that your moth- 
er was a dear friend of aunt Maggie and 
all that, but that doesn’t make you the 
custodian of her house. We are her 
blood-kin, — nephews, and we want to 
look about for some wine the old lady 
kept about the house. The will probably 
doesn’t mention it.” And he turned 
around and winked at the other man. 

The other man took a key out of his 
pocket and together they unlocked the 
glass doors of the cupboard in the dining 
room. Jenny slipped in behind mother and 
watched them. They found two bottles, 
but looked a little disappointed and left 
them there. They went into the library 
and opened every drawer and door they 
could. Jenny was still wondering how 
wine could keep from leaking out of 
drawers when Muds spoke right up to 
them. 

“Gentlemen”, she said, and Jenny was 
impressed by her politeness, * If you an? 
looking for the will, you are wasting 
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your time and mine. Judge Johnson 
holds the key to the sewing cabinet of 
your aunt Maggie where the will lies 
locked — in her room which has not been 
touched. The will waits there to be ex- 
posed on Christmas eve, which is to- 
morrow. You can gain nothing by dis- 
turbing the household of a renter.” All 
the words sounded very grand to Jenny, 
and she saw that they must have to the 
men too. 

And now at last, — she knew where 
will was, — in Miss Maggie’s room where 
she had never dared go, even to look in 
the key hole! That was where it stayed 
and ordered people what to do and what 
not to do! Well, — It was a good thing 
to know that it was locked in there. Now 
*he could go right to sleep every single 
night and not look out from under the 
comfort to see if he was coming up to the 
foot of the bed. 

While Jenny was thinking this, both 
Mr. Lowdens seemed to have gotten an- 
gry with Muds, so she came up and 
caught her around the waist, showing 
resentment in every feature and hoping 
that they w'ould see. The man called 
Mr. Henry Lowden, knocked on the desk 
with his fist and said a word that Daddy 
had always told her gentlemen did not 
use. It was not a hard one to remember. 

“Why, that blamed John Lowden told 
me that he had seen the will and that 
everything went to him and his mother, 
— furniture, linens, — library, — every- 
thing. Why, the lying scoundrel.” 

“Mr. Lowden was mistaken. No one 
will know which of you shall receive 
what, until the will is released. And now, 
will you let me go back to my work?” 

After they had gone, Jenny wanted to 
have a talk with Muds about Christmas — 
now that the whereabouts of Will had 
been settled. She wanted to find out in 
some way, if he would mind if Santa 
Claus came down his chimney, and if they 
could leave the door to Will’s room open 
just a little the next night so that Santa 
could see the hall light and know a lit- 
tle g* r l 'vas in the house, dying of anxie- 
ty. That w as why she climbed on the wood 
bin in the kitchen behind the warm stove 


while Muds pealed the potatoes. But as 
always when she tried to say something 
about him, her courage failed. Next to 
Santa Claus and the chimney for the 
stockings, the nearest thing to Jenny’s 
heart was that note to Santa which she 
had written on a scrap of yellow paper 
and which she felt crumpled in her 
sweater pocket right this minute. So she 
decided to show it to Muds. 

“Muds, does Santa Claus know what 
I want for Christmas this time?” 

Mrs. Wilcox put down the knife and 
dried her hands on her apron. She hesi- 
tated and then came over and took Jen- 
ny by the shoulders and looked into the 
blue eyes until the tears came in her 
own. 

“Dear little girl”, she began. Jen- 
ny couldn’t understand why Muds was 
sad when everybody ought to be happy. 
It was almost Christmas, wasn’t it? 

“Oh, Muds, — you mustn’t cry when its 
almost Santa Claus time. What is he 
going to bring you?” 

Mrs. Wilcox managed to smile. She 
began again. 

“Well, you see, Jenny dear, Dad’s 
business has turned out so that he won’t 
be able to get any money for a while yet. 
So we must be happy for him and not 
let him know that we see the differ- 
ence!” 

“But, Muds, you don’t have to give 
Santa Claus money. He brings things 
free!” 

“That’s right, darling. So I just 
thought that you and I and Sis would 
get Daddy to see Santa Claus and ask 
him to pay the rent for our Christmas. 
What do you think?” 

Jenny’s heart sank. This was the end 
of everything. What would the other 
children think? She wouldn’t have a 
thing to show that Santa had been to see 
her. They would think she had been a 
bad girl and that he had only left ashes 
and switches. Still there was nothing 
she could do. She felt the crumpled note 
in her pocket and thought of the big doll 
with eyes that went to sleep and the 
tricycle and the fire-crackers. 

“Poor Daddy is very much worried. 
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darling. Don't you want to help mother 
make him happy? He needs us. We will, 
won’t we?” Muds turned right around 
quick to finish the potatoes and before 
she could see, Jenny pulled the yellow 
paper quickly out of its nest and thrust 
it into the stove. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon on 
the day before Christmas and Jenny Wil- 
cox was very much excited. She was so 
excited that she couldn’t sit still a minute 
and was everywhere at once. She almost 
forgot her disappointment in the thrill 
of what was about to happen. Every one 
of Miss Maggie Lowden’s cousins and 
nephews and nieces ware in the library 
waiting for Judge Johnson to come and 
take Will out of the sewing cabinet. 
Muds had built a fire in the library, but 
it didn’t get anybody warm except the 
one who stood right in front of it. And 
Mr. John Lowden and his mother who 
had married Miss Maggie’s brother were 
sitting calmly in one corner with their 
overcoats still on and they wouldn’t come 
up to the stove because Mr. Henry Low- 
den and his brother and their wives who 
had come all the way from Texas were 
sitting right by the stove. They seemed 
to have a secret among them, because 
they whispered to each other all the time 
and wouldn’t even look over at the 
others. There were some other cousins 
there too, who watched everybody with- 
out saying a word. They all looked at 
Muds kind of puzzled, like they wished 
she wasn’t there, but didn’t have the 
nerve to ask her to go out. Some men 
were walking about the room nervously 
looking at everything and pulling out a 
book here and there, and bending over 
and talking to Mr. Henry Lowden and 
his brother and Mr. John Lowden. It 
was very dark and dismal, though it was 
four o’clock in the day. Jenny settled 
down in Muds’ chair to wait for Judge 
Johnson. 

Finally a car drove up outside and the 
motor stopped. Muds went to the front 
door and Jenny soon heard a deep laugh 
and a cheerful voice saying, as it came 
nearer. 

“Well, Mrs. Wilcox. The day is here 
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at last. I think everybody will be a little 
surprised this afternoon. Your mother’s 
friend was a shrewd woman, — yes 
’mam.” 

And then he came in and Jenny felt 
better the minute he hung his overcoat 
on the chair. He leaned on his cane and 
was very fat and had a red face and 
the w'hitest hair, — just like Santa Claus. 
What if they were cousins like all these 
people? Jenny almost lost her breath 
when Judge Johnson went out and 
brought Miss Maggie’s sewing cabinet 
right into the middle of the library. 
While everybody was talking at once, 
she sneaked up and put her ear to the 
side of it, but didn’t hear a sound. She 
watched every motion of the Judge from 
the arm of the chair w r here mother was 
sitting. 

At last he held up his hand for 
everybody to be quiet and they got so 
still that Jenny could hear the grand- 
father clock ticking out in the hall even 
with the door shut. Jenny was breath- 
less as Judge Johnson explained a lot 
of things to Mr. John Lowden and the 
rest. She didn’t pay much attention to 
what he said; she was watching the 
tail of his frock coat as it swished 
•back and forth across the top of Miss 
Maggie’s sewing cabinet. She did notice 
though that every time he stopped for 
a moment, Mr. John Lowden and his 
mother nodded and whispered to each 
other, while the other cousins and things 
did the same. Jenny almost felt sorry 
for poor Will— now that he was about 
to lose his home forever and go to live 
down in the Court House. Judge John- 
son had told mother that he would take 
him down there after he had showed 
him to everybody. Now he had his hand 
on the top of the cabinet. Jenny’s heart 
beat wildly as she heard him say: 

“And now I shall draw out the will and 
read you the wish of Miss Maggie Low- 
den as to her properties.” 

With this, he turned the key and took 
out a piece of paper. Jenny got off the 
arm of the chair and craned her neck 
to see what it was like. She waited 
anxiously for him to let Will out of the 
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cabinet too, but instead of doing that, 
he closed it again and began to read 
from the paper. Jenny was so confused 
that she did not pay much attention 
until she heard Muds’ name mentioned. 

“And I hereby bequeath my house and 
immediate belongings, both furniture, 
linens, and other properties, to the 
daughter of the dearest friend I have 
in the world, who is married and now 
resides at Augusta, Georgia, as Mrs. 
James Wilcox.” 

Jenny was dumfounded. The cousins 
were very angry and called Judge John- 
son names and everything. Muds was 
crying. So this old house was their very 
own now? Well, at least there wouldn’t 


be any sense in paying rent to yourself. 
And with that thought, Jenny’s joy 
knew no bounds! Now Santa Claus would 
not have to pay the rent and there would 
be the doll with the sleepy eyes, — and 
everything! 

After the others had gone, Judge John- 
son took Jenny in his lap and let her 
touch the funny paper. She slid her 
finger around the little red circle at the 
bottom of that page. The old Judge 
wrinkled up his face when he laughed 
at her “when are you going to let Will 
out, Judge?”. 

“Well, Jenny, — you see old Will turned 
out to be not Will at all, but Santa.” 
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Mazda In Blue 

BY LOIS BENNETT DAVIS 


jLptJOT man y lights before Christ- 
mas, Father Bear, Mother Bear, 

J and the wee Bear sat before a 
cozy, blazing fire, toasting their 

jMMft paws and singeing their fur 
coats in the traditional fireside 
manner. The occasional howl of a wolf 
could be heard in the distance, but save 
for that familiar note, all was quiet 
on the western front. There was no 
happier sight on Long Island than that 
of the three Bears seated in front of the 
gas logs. 

Suddenly, the red, white, and blue 
lights of a neighbor’s fir tree began to 
twinkle and blink with barber pole 
rhythm. It was plainly visible to the 
Hears, basking in the radiance of their 
friendly fire. 

“Oh dear,” said the little Bear, “Look 
at that tree. Everybody has a tree with 
lights except us.” 

A deep sadness fell upon this once 
cheerful trio. All three sat in shadowy 
gloom. 

'Daddy, we are so poor that we can’t 
even have a tree. Disgusting — this pov- 
erty. Just shows how the country is 
run when the Bulls have the market, 
instead of us Bears.” 

The Big Bear and the Middle-sized 
Bear exchanged despairing glances. 

“I am going to write to Santa Claus/' 
the wee Bear volunteered, “and see what 
that old legendary hero will do about 
stringing up some Coney Island trim- 
mings on our juniper tree.” 

After a couple more cocktails, the wee 
Hear left the warmth of the radiator 
and tripped off to bed, foregoing the 
luxury of a cold shower as the hour was 
late. Then, too, the water service had 
been discontinued in the Bruin household 
for a well-known reason. 

Father Bear was the first to speak. 

“Why I never dreamed that our Cub 
had noticed fortune’s recession.” 


“Nor I,” said Mother Bear, “for when 
he gave so many privileges and pleasures 
without a murmur, I believe that the 
Economic Debacle had failed to register. 
The dear Bear left off cod liver oil, trips 
to the dentist, rides in a car, and a lec- 
ture course, with never a word of re- 
proach for his improvident parents.” 

“Now that you mention it, I recall 
how uncomplaining he was when cook 
took broccoli from the menu. But now 
the darling sees through everything, even 
that everyone has lights on his cedar 
boughs, but we’uns. Somep’n’s gotter be 
done.” 

Mama Bear, though sympathetic, was 
firm. “There is not a penny that we can 
spend on the incandescents. We have 
pared down the expenditures now, until 
I am fatigued with pears. I will not thin 
our porridge thinner unless we buy gold 
fish to put in it.” 

“But Christmas, beloved, won’t be 
Christmas without the al fresco illumi- 
nation to cheer the lawn.” 

Then it was that Mother Bear’s prac- 
tical turn of mind asserted itself. 

“We could postpone re-seating the 
little chair that Goldilocks sat the bottom 
out of when she paid that wholly un- 
necessary visit to our house.” 

“What a capital idea!” Father Bear 
shouted so loudly that the rafters rang. 
I couldn’t imagine how we were going 
to buy a chair bottom, even a little chair 
bottom, with the exchequer bottom star- 
ing us in the face. Now we can take 
the money that we should have spent 
on the damaged chair, if we had had 
any money to spend on the damaged 
ch air— that is to say we can take this 
money that we do not have and that we 
should have squandered on chair patch- 
ing if we had had it and with this money 
we can buy the festoons for the shrub- 
bery. As I was saying, we haven’t any 
money, but we can spend 
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With wifely precision, Mrs. Bear cut 
short his endless reasoning. 

You have amply stated the facts several 
times more than the occasion warrants. 
We shall light the tree as a surprise for 
the neighbors, and, incidentally as a 
Christmas treat for Kiddi-bear sleeping 
so peacefully in his little bare room.” 

Came the dawn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bear were seen going 
as fast as their all-fours would carry 
them to Woolworth’s, or maybe Tiffany’s. 
Never mind, let’s get on with the story. 
Soon they were pawing over the counter, 
where they selected delft blue bulbs with 
lightning rapidity. Then on the Long 
Island railroad they headed for home. 

There Mother Bear very ingeniously 
salvaged a cord from the curling iron 
that had been rusting from disuse since 
her permanent back in ’28. Did I neglect 
to say that this family of Bears had to 
resort to artificial means if their fur was 
to be at all wavy, since they were not 
of the naturally curly type? No matter. 
We now leave Mother and Father Bear 
industriously stringing blue, blue lights 
on a green, green tree. 

Again it is evening. Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
sit before the kitchen stove, toasting 
their coats and singeing their paws in 
the traditional fireside manner. Christ- 
mas is in the offing and the smell of 
the neighbor’s sauer kraut and spareribs 
is like incense. 

Father Bear steps to the center of 
the room and with dramatic flourish, 
pulls the chain to the overhead light. 
Nothing happens, but the Cub is not 
surprised for the lights have been ex- 
communicated many times in this house- 
hold. 

Then Father raises the window shade 
and— ‘‘yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus.” Look at yon plane tree, a fairy- 
land illuminated in blue. 

Cries fill the air. “Wonderful! Every- 


body has a tree, and us too! The prettiest 
tree in New York! It’s a bear!” These 
and other ecstatic shrieks echo and re- 
echo about the spacious walls of the 
old manor house. 

Now they must see the tree as others 
see it. They creep out of the house, cross 
to the opposite sidewalk, and look non- 
chalantly over toward their tree. Sap- 
phires outline its branches. There is 
nothing in Suffolk county that can touch 
the brilliancy of the Bear’s achievement. 
The sight is even more spectacular than 
they had imagined. 

Soon looking on from the outside be- 
gins to pall. The three Bears simultan- 
eously remember the honey jars that 
await them, so they return home. The 
great door rolls fast behind them. 

We pass with swiftness the next chap- 
ter. 

Within an hour a Knave of the basest 
motive stealthily advances across the 
Bears’ lawn. He pauses in front of the 
tree, denudes it of every light, and 
plunges off into the dark. Where he is or 
what he did with the Bruins’ azure lamps 
remains the unsolved mystery of a cer- 
tain night in December and will be car- 
ried over to the next meeting. 

Again the Bears emerge from the 

house. 

History almost repeats itself as we 
hear the famous chant: 

“Somebody’s been stealing our tree 

lights.” (Gruff Voice). 

“Somebody’s been stealing our tree 

lights.” (Less gruff voice). 

“Somebody’s been stealing our tree 

lights and we have a bare tree.” (Fine 
treble). 

And sure enough my little ones, and 
appropriately enough, the Bears were 
the only inhabitants in all the length 
and breadth of Long Island, who had a 
bare tree for Christmas. 
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A Story Unnamed 

ELIZABETH MOSELEY 


—Q^'jHE had always lived there it 
SSEuB seemed to her. And yet she 
could dimly remember the time 
i V a that he had brought her as his 
fyl bride to the little cottage at the 
i ▼ * foot of the lighthouse. Then, 
she did not know her life would be 
bounded by those walls. She rather 
thought she should lose herself in a 
realm if imagination to which books 
should transport her. She had her ideals 
when she was young, and she thought 
that she would at least in some ways 
live up to them. Perhaps she might even 
write — for her own pleasure — about 
some of the lovely things that she was 
always seeing. Not that she thought they 
would ever amount to anything from a 
literary standpoint; She realized her 
limited mental capacity and lack of edu- 
cation too much even to dream of that, 
but she loved beauty with all her soul. 
It throbbed through her veins when she 
saw the sun set like a ball of fire across 
the water, and the intense peacefulness 
of the endless white sand brought her 
rest. 

Looking back over her life she won- 
dered if she would have given up so much 
for him if she had foreseen all that she 
would have to suffer. They had had hard 
times, she knew, but she had somehow 
been able to smile ... at him . . . through 
it all. She knew he undertsood what she 
had gone through, and because he had 
known she was glad to do it. There had 
been times of beauty to make up for the 
long hours of drudgery in the kitchen 
and for the conveniences that she lacked. 
To her the waves, ever changing and 
never the same, were part payment at 
least for the monotony of routine. 

She had grown old in body with the 
years, but her love for him and for 
beauty had kept her young in spirit. She 
was one of those individuals who never 
grow old emotionally but rather find a 


formula for keeping young in the beauty 
around them. She had never realized how 
much she lived in that beauty until she 
was ill when her baby was born. She had 
been happy, happier perhaps than ever 
in her life, barren as it was of the ma- 
terial things that make for happiness 
for common people, in the anticipation 
of the arrival of her child to whom she 
would show as he grew older the lovli- 
ness which surrounded them. She would 
teach him to find the joy in living and 
in loving ... in the common, little things 
of everyday life. 

Sometimes she had thought that her 
god of beauty had been unkind and had 
failed her when the child died, and it 
had been hard to reconcile herself to the 
loss, she being one of those to whom 
disappointment is almost a disaster. 
When they told her, she answered that 
she would die too; the child that she 
had borne would need her mother's love 
wherever she was . . . even in the other 
world, and there was nothing vital for 
her in this world. It was then that her 
love for her husband really grew to fill 
her whole life; she found she must live 
for him . . . that he needed her. People 
of her nature have to be needed or it is 
impossible for them to bear living. And 
so her life had gone on through the 
years . . . long years brightened only by 
her irrepressible imagination and the in- 
tense capacity for feeling that God had 
given her, which made it possible for her 
to live only for her husband. 

One day he had gone to the mainland 
to get the light repaired for the tower 
and had left her alone. She liked having 
the place to herself because it gave her 
time to enjoy, undisturbed, its bareness 
and to feel it more fully a part of her. 
That afternoon she had gone to her 
favorite dune on the mainland side and 
watched the white caps of the waves 
break on the sand at her feet. The clouds 
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had grown blacker, and she watched the 
squall approach with intense feeling in 
her heart. It was wild and furious . . . 
yet clean. She longed to be a part of it, 
.^weeping with ever increasing speed 
across the winter. The gulls which had 
been flying over the water sought shelter 
leaving the sky unbroken except for the 
rain which she could see in the distance. 
Before it quite reached her she left and 
went to her little house where dry and 
safe she listened to the whistling gale 
and breaking waves. The storm, she 
thought, was all that she might have 
been — wild, free, and strong. Yet she 
knew deep in her heart that she would 
have been no happier than she was in 
the peaceful beauty and monotony that 
was not monotonous of her love and liv- 
ing. 

She did not worry about her husband 
out in the storm because she knew that 
he would wait until it ceased as quickly 
as it had come, and then come back to 
her across the calmness of the untroubled 
waters that always follows such a storm. 
He had done that before, and he had 
always told her not to worry about him. 
The faith, born of her great love, made 
it possible for her to believe that every- 
thing he said was sure to happen. 

VV hen the wind had died down and the 
rain had stopped, she went outside to the 
sands which had been scoured until their 
whitness fairly shone in the last rays 
of the sun which was shining even more 
brightly than was wont after the hour’s 
rest. She would wait for him on the 
shore, and the tide which was sweeping 
in at her feet, coming closer and closer 
with each wave would bring him back 
to her. Together they would come back 
up the hill in the early twilight, hand 
in hand, like young lovers rather than 
those whoso love had stood the test of 
time. 

She saw the boat leave the mainland 
and start on its homeward journey, notic- 
ing the whiteness of the path it cut 
through the green water. She loved the 
twilight, and the twilight of this day 
made clean by the rain and peaceful by 


his returning was more beautiful than 
ever before. 

Somehow she had never thought about 
the time when she and her husband 
should be separated. Death had entered 
her life once, but she was unwilling that 
it should come again. Therefore with the 
faith as of little children and of those 
who worship beauty, she had refused 
to think of the matter. Always they 
would live together on their island, doing 
their daily chores, eating their frugal 
meals, and living their simple lives, thus 
creating the beauty that made her soul 
more than a warped, narrow thing. 

So when they brought him home from 
the mainland that afternoon dead, she 
refused to believe it They told her that 
he had set out before the stonn and that 
he was taken from the sea too late by 
some fisherman hurrying home because 
of the squall, but her mind would not 
grasp that fact. She rather thought that 
he would come hurrying home to her. 

They buried him, and she watched, 
dry-eyed, while the people from the town 
conducted the service. He had always 
wanted his grave to be on the windswept 
island he had called home, and because 
that would be easier for them they 
granted his wish. 

She gradually realized through the 
long hours of solitude . . . for she would 
not speak to those who in what they 
meant as kindness came to help with 
the things she must do . . . that his go- 
ing that afternoon had been final and 
that he would never come again. With 
her realization a great sense of the 
futility of living came over her, and the 
love she had had in her heart for the 
beauty of the sea and the storm were 
lost in an immense emptiness and deso- 
lateness which might have amounted 
to a certain incredulousness that they 
could take him away. For they told her 
that he died in the storm, and she could 
not find beauty or peace in that. She 
went about her tasks mechanically, 
knowing that whether or not she found 
peace and regardless of the protests of 
those who came from the little town, she 
would never leave this island that they 
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had loved together, and that now she 
must love alone, even more than before 
because he was buried in its sands. When 
one has lived away from the world in a 
deeper life until one is old, it is impossi- 
ble to become fitted into the shallowness 
of life such as is necessary for existence 
fimong ordinary people. 

The day after the funeral she was 
sitting on the dune watching the island 
so that her back being towards the sea 
she did not see that rowboat coming 
across the water. She heard it finally, 
but supposing it to be one of the villagers 
she did not pay much attention to it. 
She was very much startled then to 
hear a voice . . . familiar even after the 
years that had passed since she had 
heard it . . . say, “Peg . . . 

She looked up into the face of her 
brother, the only person of kin she had 
left in the world and the only person 
whom she loved as a child. She did not 
question what had brought him there or 
why he had come; her need of him was 
too great to consider the material details 
of his coming. He might understand how 
she felt about the vastness and loneliness 
of the world. Perhaps he would in some 
small way fill a little of her aching heart 
again. 

He was a comfort to her, and although 
her love for him could not compare with 
her love for her husband it made the 
days less empty for him to be there and 
the little world she had built was some- 
what restored. Because she was the kind 
of person who loves blindly, she was un- 
able to see his faults and she did not 
recognize that he was lazy and shiftless 
— and seemed to be hiding from some- 
thing. 

Beauty, the thing she had once wor- 
shipped, was bom again in her soul as 
it is in those who understand it 
thoroughly. She did not regain her love 
of the sea soon; she rather feared it too 
much for that. Gradually, though, as she 
became more reconciled to his being 
gone, she came to feel a certain awe not 
unakin to worshipfulness, that it was 
•stronger than she was, than even her 


love was . . . and that it had taken what 
she wanted and yet had not had the 
power to hold. 

Her brother shared somewhat her in- 
tense love and appreciation of natural 
beauty, but it did not reach the depths 
that hers did. He loved beauty in the 
physical, outward appearances; she 
loved beauty of soul, of character, and 
of things intangible. 

She built for those she loved a charac- 
ter that was in keeping with what she 
wanted them to be. So she made him a 
person of strong traits where he was 
weak, of openess where he was secretive, 
of beauty where his soul was bare — thus 
never realizing the faults that were his. 

Her love for him was so intense that 
she lived only for that. She often told 
him that if he ever fell short of what 
she thought of him as being she would 
die, and he, sometimes with a troubled 
shadow passing over his face, would 
laugh at her. She might have thought 
it strange that he never left the island, 
but she was content that he should not; 
she preferred not to think of a return- 
ing at sundown across the water. 

The coming of winter found them liv- 
ing in their small house well-prepared 
for the bitter winds that would howl and 
the fierce storms that would blow. She 
liked the winter months in spite of their 
bareness and tempestuousness. There 
was beauty in the wildnes of it, and the 
few trees, scrubby even in summer, made 
lacy patterns against the dark sky in 
their nakedness. Some days were brill- 
iantly blue; others were drab grey. There 
were no two alike and so her soul, ever 
seeking escape from monotony, found 
peace in the exultation of living. 

Just before Christmas she went to the 
mainland for one of her rare visits. She 
had gone every year at this season to 
buy, from her meager savings she had 
hoarded through time, a few surprises 
for her husband on Christmas morning. 
That she was buying for her brother this 
year she understood, but he comprised 
her world now and her necessity to give 
and create happiness for someone would 
be fulfilled . . . and so she was content. 
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If she had not been completely ab- 
sorbed in the novelty of her trip she 
might have noticed her brother’s reluct- 
ance to go to the shore, but she was un- 
aware of it. They got to the little sea- 
port about noon of one of the brilliant 
blue days, and she went to the little shop 
where she always made her few pur- 
chases. She was to meet her brother at 
the pier in the afternoon and together 
they would go back to their home across 
the way. 

At the time she had set she went back 
to their boat, and unalarnied because she 
felt sure that he had been kept longer 
than he had thought doing the little 
things he had to do, she climbed into the 
boat to wait for him. An hour passed, 
and when he still did not come, she went 
to the small tobacco shop near the pier 
where her husband had often gone. 

They knew her there, and when she 
entered they shook their heads as she 
might have noticed had she not been, 
childlike, absorbed in the unaccustomed- 
ness of the store. After she had inquired 
for her brother several times, the store- 
keeper told her. They all stood back in 
silence to watch her face when she heard 
the news. 

He had been hunted for murdering a 
man back in the Continent, and when 
he had come to town, the policemen, 
recognizing him, had taken him to jail. 
Seeing the lack of comprehension on her 
face, the keeper tried to make her under- 
stand, but she was to all outward ap- 
pearances stone. Inside, had they known, 
all desire for living was dead; he too had 
been taken from her. 

She turned and walked slowly out of 
thedoor— not seeing the pitying glances 
which followed her and being hurt too 
much for pity had she seen. She realized 
that there was nothing she could do for 
him. She knew now too well that he had 
been only hiding during the weeks on 


the island and she knew in her heart 
that he was guilty. There was nothing 
she could do for him; he was past what 
even the strength of her love could do. 

When she got to the island she went 
to the far side where for miles and miles 
the wide sea stretched. She climbed to 
the top of the highest hill and watched 
the waves break at its base. A wild wind, 
coming from the other side of the coast, 
reminded her that a winter storm might 
be expected. Still she sat there, dumb 
with pain, almost unfeeling except for 
the lonely emptiness of her soul. 

As the wind became louder and 
stronger a wild exultation because of 
its power was born within her. She felt 
an intense desire for it to sweep her 
far, far out into the waves that were 
never the same, to carry her with it on 
its turbulent journey. It whistled and 
sang to her, answering her wish with 
a challenge. The waves seemed to be 
her lost loves laughing, beckoning, call- 
ing her; they were everywhere — those 
three who had made her really live. They 
seemed to be telling her of a greater 
living that it was possible to experience. 
They seemed to knit together in the 
power of the wind to make an everlast- 
ing, unfailing strength that would 
always guide her. 

She watched the tide coming in at her 
feet, closer and closer, like it had come 
in the day it was to have brought her 
husband back to her. As it crept directly 
beneath her feet she felt as though a 
friend were coming to get her to carry 
her out — out — out — and away to them. 

Her mind was made up as she stood 
there. As sister, mother, wife she was 
needed. For only one more minute she 
watched the beauty, then with her eyes 
shut tight so that no loveliness could 
escape from them, she answered the 
challenge with her soul. 
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Bend Over Sister 

BY DOLLY WINSLOW 


CHARACTERS: 

Mr& Arrow Sut- 
cliff E— fat, fair and 
forty, but who still has 
hopes. 

Mrs. Beatrice Rich- 
man— comfortably wid- 
owed, likes her food too 
well, content to remain 
a widow. 

Miss Frances Hick- 
son— called Frank — the 
fattest of the three, deep bass voice, large 
fiat feet, dressed mannishly. 

Linda Finch — a widowed cousin of 
Frank’s, who can eat anything and not 
Win. 

Count Ivan Nottinaone — Waiters, 
diners, innocent bystanders. 

ACT. I. 

SCENE 1. 

It is lunch time in a late summer day 
on the terrace of the Hotel Don Juan in 
Agua Caliente. In the background is a 
bar with several people standing around 
and others drifting in and out. The ocean 
and beach are presumably off to one side. 
Everyone is in bathing suits or pajamas. 
Under one umbrella sits Mrs. Beatrice 
Richman, drumming the table with her 
fingers. Being very very stout she seems 
to overflow her chartreuse colored linen 
pajamas. 

Beatrice — Waiter! Waiter, I’ll not 
wait 1 shall order — let me see — Julienne 
potatoes, onion puree, lobster newberg, 
creampuffs — No! No, I won’t, bring me 
three hard-boiled eggs and tomato juice. 
(Waiter leaves. Frank enters in tweeds 
and heavy boots). 

Frank — Hello, Hello. I see you’ve or- 
dered. Sorry to be late but I had such 
a damned good game. Socked one two 
yards beyond the pro’s best. Sweet little 
driver, mine. ( Waiter returns with eggs ) 
Waiter, bring me the same. (To Boa) 
Where is Arrow? 


(Arrow strolls in 
with Count Ivan, a blue 
beach robe is wrapped 
tightly around to em- 
phasize her slimness 
(?) With one last de- 
voted look she leaves 
the Count and ap- 
proaching her friends). 
Bea — A new beau? 
Arrow — (To Waiter) 
Three eggs hard-boiled 
and tomato juice. (To Women) Do you 
really think that eating this mess twice a 
week does any good? Isn’t he just ador- 
able? So noble, Ivan, I mean. He’s going 
into pictures just as soon as he gets the 
money to form his company. 

(Waiter returns with rest of food and 
they all nible). 

Bea — How nice! But, I still prefer 
Rear Admiral Moore, so well preserved 
and such a distinguished carriage and a 
substantial income! 

Arr — Yes, but still he is fifty-two and 
I’m only forty-five. Ivan is thirty-two. 
Ivan likes me in blue. 

Fr — Really— Well, the man makes no 
difference at all, only this — make cer- 
tain of his bridge! We’ve got to have a 
fourth. 

Bea— Of all the dubs, that Hanley 
person was the lousiest. I bid — 

Fr — Alice Duer was just as bad. By 
the way, who’s playing with us tonight ’ 

Arr — Well, Ivan? 

Fr. (eyes bulging) For God’s sake 
look at the fat woman eat!! Right over 
there in the red and white. 

Bea— Oh! She had bread and butter, 
cream, potatoes! Oh my! Suppose she 
went to Dr. Mann! 

Arr Why last time I saw him, day 

before yesterday, he was positively in- 
sulting. , t , .. 

Bea Well I told him that if I couldn t 

eat anything I might as well die. 
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Fr — Well, we all go to him and like 
it. Reduce, reduce! I*m so— 

Bea — We haven’t weighed today, let’s. 
(They all walk over to the side where 
there is a hidden scale). 

Fr — 206 — not quite one-sixth less than 
yesterday. 

Arr — Don’t feel too bad Bea — 

Bea — Oh my goodness! W r hat's wrong? 
These scales must not be balanced. 

Fr — W r hat is it? 

Bea — 205*4, Oh-h-h-h 

Arr — Don’t feel to bad Bea — 

Fr — You’ll lose it again. 

Bea — Now, we’ll play tennis for an 
hour. Get the pro to make us run. I’ll 
go in the sweat box for two hours and 
then (drastically) go to bed for twenty- 
four hours and drink nothing but Dr. 
Mann’s special soup. 

Arr — But Bea — it tastes just like hot 
water that somebody has washed a 
cabbage in. It’s terrible! 

Bea — Well maybe — I’ll take tea too. 
(All three waddle out). 

SCENE 2. 

Same place two mornings later. The 
three are having breakfast of tea and 
lusk, a dry bread guaranteed not to be 
fattening. 

Fr — (Looking up from letter) Linda 
Finch is coming. 

Arr — Who’s she? 

Fr — Married a cousin of mine. He 
died a couple of months ago; she’s re- 
covering from a nervous breakdown. 

Bea — Does she play bridge? 

Fr You bet your life she does and a 
darned good game too. 

Arr — (nervously) How old is she? 

Fr — My age. 

Arr — That sounds all right. 

Fr — (To Bea) You’re looking thinner 
since Dr. Mann’s soup treatment. 

Bea— It was terrible. Dr. Mann is 
rotten. 

Fr — Bloody ! 

Arr — Lousy! 

Fiw_\v e must go ^ the boxes, then 
walk, swim, lunch and tennis. 

^ rr Let’s start. I’m meeting Ivan at 
twelve-thirty for a little stroll. (All go 


SCENE 3. 

One-thirty, same day. Arrow and Bea- 
trice are stretched out in deck chairs 
looking very weary. Frank comes in with 
Linda and her bags. Linda is very thin. 
A porter takes her bags into the hotel 
proper. 

Fr — This is my cousin Linda Finch, 
Mrs. Richman and Miss Hickson. 

Arr — We’re so delighted you’re here, 
Frank has told us of your bridge skill. 
(All go over to a table and sit down. A 
waiter approaches). 

Fr — (to Linda) What’ll you have? 
Lin — Oh, I don’t know, the same as 
you all have — Manhattan cocktail? Ab- 
sinthe frappe? (Beatrice and Arrow look 
at her started, thinking of how fatten- 
ing these are). 

Fr — (Kindly) I daresay you’re tired 
after your journey. Waiter! A Man- 
hattan cock-tail, and three glasses of 
mixed orange and lemon juice. (To Lin- 
da). We find alcohol isn’t agreeable in 
this heat. 

Lin — Oh it never affects me at all. 
(Arrow pales slightly. They finish their 
drinks and unroll napkins disclosing two 
little anti-fat rolls). 

Lin — (smiling brightly) May I have 
some bread? (Not one of these three 
have eaten bread in ten years. Frank 
recovers first). 

Fr — Of course darling. Waiter, bread. 
Lin — And butter, I just adore bread 
and butter don’t you all? (Sickly smile all 
around. Waiter brings French rolls and 
butter. Linda uses butter lavishly. A 
grilled sole is served, plain.) 

Fr — We eat very simply. Hope you 
won’t mind. 

Lin — Ah no. I like plain food, (spreads 
more butter on her fish). As long as I 
can have bread and butter, and potatoes 
and cream I’m quite happy. (Frank’s 
face sags). 

Bea — (Trying to help) It’s such a 
bore. We hardly ever have good cream. 
Impossible to get it. 

Lin — What a pity! 

(The rest of the lunch consists of 
lamb cutlets with all fat removed, spin- 
ach boiled in salty water and baked 
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pears. Linda takes one look at the pear, 
looks at the waiter who hurries up with 
powdered sugar. She helps herself gen- 
erously. The others pretend not to notice. 
Coffee is served and Linda uses three 
lumps). 

Arr— (struggling to keep friendly) 
You have a very sweet tooth? 

Fr — We think saccharine is so much 
more Sweetening. 

Lin — Disgusting stuff! 

Fr— Shall we play bridge? 

Arr and Bea — Let’s ( relieved ) 

Bea— Waiter, a bridge table. (He sets 
up the table). 

Arr — (cuts Linda) Do you play Van- 
derbilt or Culbertson? 

Lin— I have no convictions, play by 
the light of nature — 

Arr— I play strict Culbertson — very 
strict (Deals) Three spades. 

Bea— Four clubs. 

Lin— Five spades. 

Fr — Pass. 

Arr— Six spades. 

Bea — Pass. 

Lin — Seven spades. 

Bea— Now according to Sims, Arrow — 

Arr — Who cares about Sims? Just 
wait — see that queen falling, leaves me 
Ace and Jack — no more so all of these 
diamonds are good and we made it, ac- 
cording to Culbertson — 

Fr — Just the same, Arrow, that was 
damned good luck. If you had let me 
take that card back? 

Arr — You know that I never play that 
way, if it's your mistake I — 

Fr— Well I admire a dashing player 
but Lenz is against all such and psychic 
hiding too 

Arr — Linda you play magnificiently. 

Bea — Yes, and with assurance. 

Fr — And imagination. 

(Frank heaves a sigh of relief as she 
realizes that Linda will succeed because 
the other two know that at last they 
have found the perfect fourth) 

SCENE 4 

(Dinner time same day and same 
place. Frank and Beatrice coming in). 

Fr — Mighty fine game this afternoon, 
Beatrice. All you need to do is loosen 


up, let yourself go. (Arrow enters). 
Where've you been? Another heart bro- 
ken? 

Arr — No I walked with Ivan all after- 
noon. Where’s Linda? 

Lin — Here I am. 

Fr — I hope you’ve been all right Lin- 
da, dear. I'm rather conscience stricken 
at leaving you with nothing to do all this 
afternoon. 

(All sit down at table). 

Lin — Oh, don’t apologize. I had a love- 
ly sleep and then went down to Pedro’s 
for a cocktail. And d’you know what I’ve 
discovered? You’ll be so pleased. I've 
found a dear little place where they keep 
fresh cream. I’ve ordered a pint to be 
sent here to us every day. 

Fr — How kind of you. We never eat 
cream. In this climate it — oh, oh it 
makes one bilious. 

Lin — (cheerfully) I shall have to eat 
it all myself then. 

Arr — (scoldingly) Don’t you ever 

think of your figure? 

Lin — The doctor said I must eat! 

Bea— (wistfully) Did he say that you 
had to eat bread and butter. 

Lin — Yes, that’s right, simple foods. 

Bea — You’ll get enormous. 

Lin — (laughing gaily) No, I shall not. 
Nothing ever makes me fat. I’ve always 
eaten everything I wanted to. 

(Strained silence. Waiter comes for 
order). 

Lin— I had Burgandy for lunch so I 
think I’ll have half bottle of Champagne 
tonight. But one of these new cocktails— 
the one named for Max Baer — won’t you 
all try one? There’s another one I had 
today called Spptt with oodles of cream 
and nutmeg in it (A general hard look 
and shaking of heads. Linda resignedly). 
Well, then, I’ll have pate-de foie gras 
canapes, cream of mushroom soup, lob- 
ster with tartar sauce, macaroni with 
lots of cheese and butter and some 
French pastry— oh yes, and coffee, What 
are you all having? 

Fr— Grilled trout dry. tea, half head 
0 f lettuce with vinegar and grapes. 

Arr Sliced tomatoes, spinach plain, 

and slice of pineapple, tea. 
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Bea — I, will, I'd like — no, I mean I'll 
have the same. 

Lin — Shall we play bridge this even- 
ing? 

Fr — (crossly) Well I'd like to; but 
Arrow, if you're going to bug the bid 
like — 

Arr — Why I haven't! 

Bea — (unstrung, crying) Now girls! 

Arr — Well I won't play if that’s 
what — 

Fr — Fine ! 

Lin — It's a pity to quarrel over bridge. 
After all it's only a game, I think I shall 
stroll over to the casino— anybody want 
to come along? 

Fr — (booming) No! 

Arr — Well really — no. 

Bea — I don't think so. (Linda goes 
cut). 

Bea — It's not very nice for me to have 
to sit here and see her eat all the things 
that I particularly like. 

Fr— (gloomily) Not nice for any of 
us. 

Arr — You should never have asked her 
here. 

Fr — How was I to know? 

Bea— I can't help thinking that if she 
really cared so much for her husband 
she would hardly eat so much. He's only 
been buried two months. I mean, I think 
you ought to show some respect for the 
dead. 


Arr— It's more than flesh and blood 
can stand. 

Fr — I can stand it if you can. 

A ^ r — She ' s your cousin, not our 
cousin. I’m not going to sit here any 
longer and watch that woman make a 
hog of herself. 

Fr— It’s so vulgar to attach all this 
importance to food. After all the only 
thing that really counts is the spirit. 

Arr— Are you calling me vulgar, 
h rank? (bristling). 

® c>a No, of course she isn’t. 
RrpnL~. We “ 1 wouldn’t put it past you, 
teVe ’ » g0 > n 10 the kitchen when 

on the sly.'" ° nd h8Ve “ 800(1 meal 

You’™ ( i! n8Ulted) H ° W dare you - A"™? 
You ve known me all these years, we’ve 


suffered under the same doctor, and you 
think me capable of such a mean thing? 

Arr — (relenting slightly) Well how is 
it that you never take off any weight 
then? 

Fr — (The strong woman bursts into 
tears, a very pitiful sight) What a cruel 
thing to say! I've lost pounds and 
pounds. 

Arr — Darling, I didn't mean it. 
(Throws self on knees by Frank and 
cries also. The mascara runs down her 
cheeks). 

Fr — (Blubbering) D’you mean to say 
that I don't look thin after all I’ve been 
through? 

Arr — Yes, dear, of course you do. 
Everybody has noticed it! (Beatrice 
weeps softly). 

SCENE 5. 

Same place. About five days later. The 
strain of Linda’s food and their starva- 
tion is telling on all three. They are cross 
and hysterical. Linda is lying in morn- 
ing pajamas. Frank enters. 

Fr — Glad to find you alone Linda. 
Rather tired of all those women. You 
know with my masculine mind it's too 
much to expect that I should be satisfied 
with anyone as frivolous as Arrow or 
stupid as Beatrice. (Booming) I must 
have intellectual conversation ! When 
you've got a brain like mine you must 
converse with your intellectual equals. 
Think I’ll take a walk. (exit). 

Bea — (Enters, nervously) Really, I 
hate women, they're so unreliable, so 
malicious! I've got to go get in that 
sweat box. (exit). 

Arr — (Enters) You know Linda, I be- 
lieve that I’ll move. It's not good for me 
to be so much with women so much older 
than myself; miss my chances, and oh — 
(Beatrice enters). 

Bea — Boxes full. 

Fr — (enters) Too hot to walk. 

Lin — (thoughtfully) Girls I must 
catch the noon train for San Francisco. 

I just received this letter and — 

Fr — Must you really go? Well, I’ll call 
a taxi to be here then. 

Arr — I'll help you pack. 
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Lin — I don’t know how to thank you 
all. I’ve had such a lovely visit. 

Fr — (Graciously) We’ve all enjoyed 
having you here. It’s been a rare treat 
for all of us. 

SCENE 6. 

Same place. Same afternoon. Beatrice 
is sitting alone at a table in new paja- 
mas, hair waved, cheeks and lips painted. 
Fat. even vast, she is a handsome 
woman. Frank enters in one piece bath- 
ing suit and robe, with the slouching 
wit of a sea cow. 

Fr — Well she’s gone. I put her on the 
train. Hello there! Beatrice, what are you 
doing? 

Bea— (cooly) Eating. 

Fr — Dammit!! I can see you’re eat- 
ing! (In front of Beatrice there is a 
plate of muffins, jam, butter, coffee and 
cream). You’ll kill yourself! — 

Bea— (mouth full) I don’t care. 

Fr— You’ll put on pounds and pounds. 

Bea— (laughing and scornfully wav- 
ing a muffin in Frank’s face). Go to 
hell! 

Fr — I’m deeply disappointed in you 
Beatrice. I thought that you had more 
character. 

Bea— It’s your fault. That blasted 
woman! You would have her down here. 
For a week I’ve watched her gorge like 
a hog. It’s more than human flesh and 
blood can stand. I’m going to have one 
square meal if I bust. (Frank’s eyes 
swell with tears and she feels weak and 
womanly. Sitaf down in chair next to 
Beatrice. Waiter comes up and she 


points pathetically toward the muffins 
and coffee). 

Fr — I’ll have the same (reaches hand 
toward a muffin but Beatrice slaps it 
away). 

Bea — No, you don’t. Wait till you get 
your own! (Waiter returns and both eat 
fast and furiously). 

Fr — (misses cream, signals to waiter) 
Where is my cream , you fool? 

(Arrow r comes’ through with Ivan 
laughing gaily. He is just before propos- 
ing. She catches sight of Frank and 
Beatrice. (Stops. Gasps). 

Arr — My God! You beasts! You hogs! 
(seizes a chair) Waiter! Waiter! Bring 
me what these ladies have, at once! 

Fr — (Lifting head for a moment. 
Bring me some cream and pote-de foie 
gras. 

Bea — Frank! 

Fr — Shut up! 

Bea— All right, I’ll have some too. 
(Waiter returns and they eat feverish- 

ly). 

Fr — (far off brooding tone) I haven t 
eaten potatoes for twenty-five years. 

Bea — Waiter! bring fried potatoes for 
three. (They consume these in hand- 
fulls) . 

Arr — Bring me a dry Martini. 

Fr— You can’t drink a dry Martini in 
the middle of a meal, Arrow! 

Arr — Can’t I? You wait and see! 

Fr— All right ! Bring me a double dry 
Martini ! 

Bea — Bring me three double dry Mar- 
tinis! ! 
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Y old friend, Genevieve, whom 
I had not seen since the last 
Yuletide, dropped in for a quiet 
chat, and soon fell to talking of 
herself. 

“It was stunt night in old 
Heidelburg — (not the real name of 
course) — and I sat in the orchestra row 
breathlessly awaiting the program that 
each class had prepared for the tourna- 
ment. 

“Something struck me in the face and 
I turned hastily, I might say instinctive- 
ly, toward the direction from which the 
blow came. I saw at once that the beau- 
tiful young girl who was being seated 
next to me had flourished her wrap in- 
advertently as she entered and that only 
°ne — it had seemed sufficient at the 
time, I assure you — coat button had come 
into such brutal contact with my face. 

“Perhaps if the fair owner of the 
cloak of Twelve Heavy Brown Buttons 
had observed my distress and begged for- 
giveness smilingly or sympathetically, my 
cheek would have smarted less violent- 
ly. Alas, my poor face continued to throb 
for Fair One was waving madly to two 
handsome gridiron heroes in the rear of 
the chapel. They in turn were as un- 
conscious of her frantic signalling as 
she was of my cheek's stinging. 

“The curtain rose and the Seniors were 
off. Fair One could not see well, one of 
the posts obstructed her view, she ex- 
plained in a stage whisper that reached 
the stage, so she perched on the back of 
her seat. That is, theoretically. Actual- 
ly, she sat all over me— my hat has nev- 
er been the same, though it wasn't such 
a knock-out to begin with— and there is 
a worn place on my great coat where 
her feet scuffed back and forth. 

I suppose the Senior play was over by 
this time. I had been so busy warding off 
the fair owner of the coat of a thousand 
uttons that there had been little time to 
give to the show. She sat down with 
such finality that the coat whisked about 
with another one of those surprise at- 


tacks and again the brown button hit the 
mark. 

“Once more the enthusiastic semaphor- 
ing to other University men that had 
just come in. This time Greek met Greek 
and the newcomers engaged in a system 
of wigwagging that made all the Boy 
Scouting that I had ever seen seem un- 
crnftsmanlike in comparison to this mag- 
nificant display. 

“I wished I were home. Some way, stunt 
night had seemed such a pleasant idea 
earlier in the evening. 

“And then there was gum to chew. And 
how my next door neighbor could ma- 
nipulate the old cud. No amateurish 
touch here — never had it been my privi- 
lege to witness such a system of loud 
popping in-and-out-and-back again, and 
all the other fancy Wriggly calisthenics. 

“ 4 Oh, Miss Smith' — there was the pen- 
manship teacher miles away, but in the 
same row. Fair One fell accross me and 
questioned her beloved (for the moment) 
instructor on the matter of mid-semester 
grades. Still draped half way over the 
arm of my seat which I had thought to 
claim since I had paid for it, she learned 
that her grade in chirography had been 
superlative. 

“ *Eeeeee!' she squealed, brown buttons 
striking at random, T’m thrilled to death. 
Mother and Daddy will be too, and now- 
old Santa will bring me a watch’!" 
***** 

“I read in the paper next day that all 
four classes had presented individual 
stunts, and that the plucky little Sophs 
had w f on the loving cup, but like Will 
Rogers, all I know (about that) is what 
I read in the papers. 

“I w'as too busy playing left guard 
against an effervescent young thing 
whose coat had twelve of the cruelest 
brown buttons that ever hit an honest 
cheek, to pay any attention to the show- 
that I come to see. I mean they packed 
a wicked wallop." 

(Editors Note: Found among the pa- 
pers of a victim of circumstance ) 
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These Modern Hypocrites 

BY HELEN PAFFORD 


OU know the type. She is ready 
to go out riding for the after- 
noon. There are several stray 
curls appearing around the 
edge of her white beret, her eyes 
are simply shining from excite- 
ment, her make-up is without a flaw, her 
white winter sports suit is the latest 
style and a perfect fit In fact she looks 
adorable. And she knows it. But, trying 
to look the part of an unhappy martyr, 
she makes such bitter remarks as, “I 
jurit can’t do a thing with my hair! It’s 
awful, and this beret is really a terror! 
Why I ever bought the thing is more 
than I can see” — and so forth, while all 
the time she knows she looks altogether 
lovely, she knows the room mate knows 
it, and she knows no one else can deny 
it. Why does she do it? Just another 
form of hypocrisy, nothing more or less. 

Then of course you are acquainted 
"nth the kind of person who is always 
calling you “dear,” and “honey,” and 
“darling.” Half the time she thinks you 
are a perfect horse, a hateful old so and 
so, and anything else as far from these 
endearing terms as the much-mentioned 
poles. 

But don’t they make you just rage 
when one of their kind comes into the 
room and says, “O, have you been to the 
IK)stoffice?” And you know, and she 
knows you know, that she smelled the 
pop-corn. Not that you’re selfish. Noth- 
ing like that, and you’re glad she likes 



pop-corn, too. But its the principle of 
the thing that is so enraging. Why does- 
n’t she just come out and say, “I’m 
hungry. I want some?” Why? She’s just 
another hypocrite. 

But think of this — It’s the night be- 
fore Christmas about fifteen years ago. 
There is a huge fire roaring up the 
chimney, and you are sitting by the fire- 
place eating apples while somebody tells 
you a story “yes, and he’ll bring you 
’most anything you want if you write to 
him and tell him about yourself. He has 
little reindeers to pull his big old sled 
everywhere he wants to go. . . . ” 

Remember that? Well, the old maid 
says,— 

“Why certainly that’s hypocrisy! The 
very idea of telling a child such out- 
rageous falsehoods.” 

But that’s another funny thing be- 
cause old maids are just the worst kind 
of hypocrites. They don’t really think 
all that. They’re just so old they’ve 
forgotten about Christmas, and they’re 
probably nearly insane with jealousy be- 
cause Santa Claus doesn’t come to see 
them any more. 

Hypocrisy must be a very versatile 
something. It makes you very much dis- 
gusted with people who have curly hair 
and don't seem to appreciate it; it makes 
you perfectly furious at things others 
say. But if it’s Santa Claus, wasn’t it 
fun ! 


WOOD SMOKE 

There is wood smoke blue and bitter and 
warm , slow ou a far horizon , 

Blite with an earth of memories ming- 
ling; 

Bitter with fleetness of beauty and pain; 

Harm with the closeness of living , lov- 
ing* 

Far with a dream half known , then gone . 
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A Discourse To The Picture On My 
Table: 

Yes, I guess it’s all very well for you 
to sit up there and smile — well, go on 
and smile! I guess you’re just laughing 
about all those good times you’re hav- 
ing — and me sittin* up here slaving 
away, trying to pass IMPASSABLE 
courses ! 

You know how home-sick I am — looks 
like you could at least take a few min- 
utes off and write to me. Maybe I 
wouldn’t be so blue then. But, no — 
you’re having too much fun. All those 
pretty girls out at school — , I guess 
you should have something to do every 
night. Well, just wait till I get away 
from this “Institution” — I bet I’ll have 
some fun too. And I won’t sit up nights 
studying Englsh and chemistry. I’ll have 
OTHER things to do! 

It’s all very well for you to take things 
calmly — no reason why you shouldn’t. 


But,- 

A Discourse To The Picture On My 
Dresser : 

“You would take all the joy out of 
life!” 

On the first day of school I went dash- 
ing gayly into my room. I had just ar- 
rived, fired with all sorts of high hopes 
and youthful ambitions. As soon as I 
had closed the door, my gaze was un- 
consciously drawn to an object on the 
dresser. (My room mate, obviously, was 
already here!) I saw a picture — and 
WHAT a picture! 

So, I've got to look at you for nine 
months, eh? It gets worse and worse 
«very year! You’ve certainly got last 
summer’s boy friend beat for looking 
dumb. Where does my room mate find 
people like you? Ig there a colony some- 
where?” 

It really was awful,— no doubt about 
•t. I don’t know what he was thinking 


’cause you don’t have to go to school! 
But I just sit up here, and when I’m not 
studying some required course like Psy- 
chology, I’m reading some kind of paral- 
lel. And I can’t study when I’m trying: 
to — it’s simply a waste of time. All I 
can do is sit here and think about what 
I’d be doing if I were home and about all 
the good times we’d have. Shoot! why 
don’t you write? haven’t you got sense 
enough to know that it helps to get let- 
ters from home, — and — well, — you? Well, 
I guess I’ll go down and look at another 
empty post office box! 

Oh, I’m so happy! I’m so thrilled! 
You’re simply a darling — and I should 
have been smart enough to know that 
you weren’t having such a good time at 
home either. Oh, — this is the most gorge- 
ous box of candy I’ve ever seen! How 
did you ever think of sending it? And 
you can’t imagine how good it makes me 
feel to know that you’re thinking about 
me! Why, you’re simply an — an — angel! 


Is He? 

about when the camera snapped, but the 
expression on his face was like that of a 
dying calf in a hail storm. And his eyes! 
— It was hopeles to try to get away from 
them. They seemed to follow me all 
around the room. 

That was just the beginning! It’s been 
like that ever since the first glance. No 
wonder my good intentions and ambiti- 
ous hopes had vanished! With a face 
like that in one’s room, it’s next to im- 
possible to study, or to do anything else 
but dodge that picture. 

Do you think that my room mate is 
at all considerate about it? I should 
say not! She talks incessantly of “Jin' 
this” and “Jim that”. Many are the 
times that I have come into the room to 
find her mooning over the likeness of 
this “love sick pup”. I can’t see her 
point of view. 

I can’t even dress in peace with those 
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soulful eyes in the room. In fact, it’s 
gotten to be a habit with me now to turn 
the picture face down when I get up or 
so to bed. But I always have to sit it up 
again, or the “R. M.” will throw me out. 
Something has got to be done soon, or I 
feel that I shall almost be forced to 
move. 

“Listen, who gave you the idea that 
my room mate wanted your picture, any- 


way? Well, maybe she did say so her- 
self, but I will never forgive you for 
sending this one. Really, you’re impos- 
sible! Will you go away and leave me 
alone? Just for one whole day?” 

But that seems to be out of the ques- 
tion. It looks as though I might as well 
grin and bear it. 

“Down you go again, Jim dar-r-r-ling 
— while I say my prayers! good-NIGHT !” 
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OU can do anything you want 
to if you want to enough, and 
know what you want,” declared 
Mrs. Caroline Miller of Baxley, 
Georgia, author of Lamb in His 
Bosom, a recent novel picturing 
life in South Georgia, when she spoke 
to Wesleyan girls, Saturday afternoon, 
November 18, in the faculty parlor of 
the college. 

She illustrated this by saying that she 
had always wanted to go to Capri, that 
glamorous island which lies on the other 
side of the world. “In Capri,” she ex- 
plained, “They say you can drink goats* 
milk and eat goats' milk cheese, if you 
like, and if you listen you can hear the 
tunes that the shepherds play on their 
pipes. They used to laugh at me when 
I said that I was going; they still laugh 
— but not so much. And I am going there 
some day. It may be a long time from 
now, but I’ll get there.” 

Invited to meet Mrs. Miller were the 
members of the English club, the Scribes, 
honorary literary society of the campus, 
and the faculty of the college. 

When Rietta Bailey, president of the 
Scribes, introduced Mrs. Miller, she 
spoke of the honor Wesleyan felt in hav- 
ing the distinguished author visit her. 

“It is not you who are honored,” graci- 
ously replied Mrs. Miller, who has an 
animated, vivacious w ? ay of speaking 
that holds her audience spell-bound, “but 
I. When I was graduated from high 
school, instead of going off to college, I 
married my English teacher. Although 
that was twelve years ago, I am at Wes- 
leyan this afternoon, and I am glad to 
be here.” 

Miss Virginia Garner, head of the 
department of Journalism, in a brief ad- 
dress, after Miss Bailey's introduction, 
described a recent visit to Mrs. Miller's 
home in Baxley, and told how Mrs. Mil- 
ler had said in her native manner, “just 
wait until I write to Harper’s and tell 
them that I have been asked to speak at 


the oldest college for women in the 
world.” 

Mrs. Miller, at Miss Garner's insist- 
ence, added much to her talk by describ- 
ing her method of gathering material for 
her book and the manner in which she 
writes and revises. 

“I went out and talked to the people 
on their own level,” she explained. “I 
didn't low r er myself; instead, I felt that 
I was lifted up because they are so sin- 
cere. These South Georgia farmers have 
deep feelings and a true religion. 1 am 
proud to be descended from that type of 
people.” 

Mrs. Miller mentioned several expres- 
sions characteristic of her section. She 
told the story of a neighbor visiting a 
sick friend, who when he rose to go, said 
to the man in bed: 

“I ain't ofttimes puny, myself, but we 
ain't none of us got no insurance on to- 
morrow.” 

“Anything God sends them, they ac- 
cept,” Mrs. Miller said. “If a child dies, 
God needed it more than its parents did. 
If the crops fail, God knows what he is 
about, and is wiser than they. If they 
are married, no matter how unbearable 
their wives are, they are still married.” 

“I heard the expression the other day, 
‘Barefooted as a yard dog.' Can you 
imagine anything more barefooted?” 
Mrs. Miller laughed spontaneously at the 
very thought. 

“I love them. I love their speech. It's 
primitive. It's beautiful,” she exclaimed. 

Dr. G. W. Gignilliat, Jr., head of the 
English department made a few re- 
marks. In speaking of the distinguished 
guest he said, Mrs. Miller reminds me 
very much of the kind of freshman I like 
to see in my class. She has courage and 
naturalness.” 

Mrs. Miller said that her three-year- 
old twins, Nip and Tuck, her six-year-old 
son, Billy, and her husband, who is sup- 
erintendent of the Baxley schools, all 
help her in writing. 
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She gives little Bill credit for his con- 
tributions to Lamb in His Bosom. He 
Kave the three cows the names of “Bon- 
nie, Gypsy, and Bess;” he described the 
leaf of a magnolia as “silky and brown 
like a dog’s ear”; and the simile, “Wind 
like a thousand horses,” was his. 

“I got lots more out of my book than 
anyone else can ever get,” Mrs. Miller 
said very earnestly. “It taught me to 
bear my burdens. I thought that I had 
much to do, but when I thought of the 
pioneer women, I realized that I was not 


so burdened after all. However, I have 
tasted anguish of mind, body, and spirit. 
I know that as I go through life I shall 
continue to find it. We all have to go 
through fire if we are to be any good.” 

Following Mrs. Miller’s talk, the Eng- 
lish Club and the Scribes honored her 
with a tea in the grand parlor of the col- 
lege. She autographed a copy of “Lamb 
in His Bosom” belonging to the Wesley- 
an library and being included in the 
Georgia room. 
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DEEP DAY 


FOR MUSIC 


Deep day 
Cannot wait , 

The dark is coming 
It slips, giving all its beauty 
With a wistful longing. 

A fleet beauty t 
Ever changing. 

Darkness comes on 
Soft — swift feet , 

Hesitates in respect 
For day's dying , 

Then quietly , gently 
Covers with a shroud , 
Blessed with stars 
The waiting, silent earth . 


Your harmony is the love of God for man 
the love of man for God. 

Your melody is the flow of life , 
turbulent yet sweet, 

Your passion is the love of man, for 
eaHh, for man, for sky. 

Your sweetness is the fragrant dawn 
after night of pain. 

Your spirit is the soul of man, 
rising above. 

Your 8 oid is the peace of God, 

Passing understanding. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 

The wind weeps in the willows 
Above the dark-deep water, 

The wind weeps in the willow, 
Belmv the star -deep sky. 

The wind sings in the willows, 

The song bom in my heart; 

The ivind sighs through the willows , 
The song lost from my heart . 
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Travel by Bus For 
The Holidays 

Bus Fares are the lowest 
in History. Travel this 
economical way and spend 
the difference on your 
vacation. 


Union Bus 
Terminal 

320 Broadway Phones 4070-1 


Kernaghan - Goodman 
Jewelers 

Former Location 
RIES & ARMSTRONG 

Phono 836 411 Cherry St. 

Reliable Goods Only 


Compliments 

of 

DARLING SHOP 


NEW HOSIERY COLORS 

by 

Gordon 


ax 


- ■ 

Enticing . . . 


Subtle 


Fashionable 

AV 



We are told by knowing Wesley- 
an girls the new Gordon Hosiery 
colors blend beautifully with 
their new Fall costumes ... Of 
course, they will be just as en- 
thusiastically endorsed by all girls who appreciate the perfect 
accessory. 

May we show them to you . 

MACON SHOE COMPANY 
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Is Your Date Book 
More Crowded 
i Than Your 
^ Pocketbook ? 



Have you just oodles of places to go • • • 
gobs of affairs to attend • • • and a 
meager collegiate allowance ? 

What a boon, then, is MANGEL’S, 
where you find a collection of the 
newest and smartest in dresses and 
lingerie at real ‘allowance prices. 

• IIV Harr »Hops in 00 college toicns. 



420 Third Street 


Macon, Ga. 


60 Whitehall 


When in Atlanta Visit Our Stores 


201 Peachtree 


